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horst. But the local pronunciation, once 
learned, is apt to be insisted upon as the only 
' correct ' one. This tendency is manifest in 
some books on pronunciation and on geogra- 
phy. It is, perhaps, proper enough to teach 
the local usage in those cases in which the 
current spelling does not properly represent 
the pronunciation, and people who see the 
word oftener than they hear it are left without 
guidance or are mislead. This is the case in 
such names as Mecklenburg, Schwedt, Bbrs- 
dorf, Uelzen with long ii, Ilzehoe' with oe=o, 
Duisburg with «z=long ii, Ypern with y=ai, 
Zuidersee with Z=£ and ui=oi, Calw with 
w=^p, Chur with Cn=k, etc.; Guilford with 
ui=y, Arkansas and Mackinac to rime with 
saw and having the chief stress on the first 
syllable, Chicago with Ch=sh and a as in all, 
Greenwich with ee — 1 or e, w silent, and ch—j 
in joy, Carrolton, Mich., with a as in car and 
ro silent, Marlboro, Mass., with the first r 
and the first o silent and a usually as in all, 
Leicester with eic silent, Glasgow with s=z, 
Sonthwark identical with ' southern ' but for 
final k and n. Most of these diversities would 
disappear if the orthography were better, and 
we have not given up faith in ultimate im- 
provement in this matter. But where the 
diversity of usage is due to the nature of 
things, that is, the fact that the local popula- 
tion maintaines toward the word a different 
attitude from that maintaitned by the outside 
world, it will in most cases be found to be a 
vain as well as needless task to attempt to 
establish uniformity. This applies chiefly to 
the matter of stress as illustrated above. 
When one learns that a very large number of 
German compound geographical names are 
locally stressed on the last syllable, but else- 
where almost universally on the first, he will 
perceive that it is rather small business to 
search out a few of them — like Radeberg, 
Bernburg, Grossenhain, or Iserlohn — and find 
much satisfaction in acquiring that accentua- 
tion. 

George Hempl. 
University of Michigan. 
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Emilia Galotti, Tragodie von G. E. Lessing. 
With Introduction and Notes by O. B. Super , 
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Emilia Galotti, Ein Trauerspiel in fiinf Aufzii- 
gen von Gottliold Ephraim Lessing. With 
Introduction and Explanatory Notes by Max 
Poll, Ph. D. Boston : Ginn & Co. 1895. 

Lessing' s Emilia Galotti, Edited with an In- 
troduction and Notes by Max Winkler, 
Ph. D. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1895. 

Two years ago Professor Super published an 
edition of Emilia Galotti, a reprint of an 
earlier edition, but with the notes rewritten 
and an introduction added. The latter is 
merely a short sketch of the author's career 
and works, wilh the plot of the tragedy a- 
bridged from Sime's Life of Lessing, and the 
notes are simply translations of words and 
phrases. As an evident misprint may be 
noted von dem Allem, p. 23, repeated on p. 71; 
and in the outline of the plot the statement 
that the prince, after his first interview with 
Marinelli, "goes at once" to Dosalo is not 
accurate. The edition is really of value simply 
as a convenient text and does not pretend to 
any critical merit. 

Of entirely different character are two sub- 
sequent editions of the same drama, the one 
by Dr. Max Poll of Harvard, and the other by 
Professor Winkler of the University of Michi- 
gan. Both editions reprint the text of the 
Lachmann-Muncker edition, Stuttgart, 1886, 
but with modernized spelling and punctuation. 
Both have a bibliography, a scholarly intro- 
duction and valuable critical and explanatory 
notes, and as the respective editors have 
worked from different stand-points, both edi- 
tions demand careful consideration from every 
thoughtful teacher and student of the drama. 

Dr. Poll's Introduction deals with the com- 
position and sources of the play, giving, with 
some completeness, the results of Roethe's 
article in the Vierte/jahrschrift, in which he 
compares Lessing's work with Crisp's Vir- 
ginia.* The editor then defends Lessing 
against the charge of having violated his own 
critical maxims, and takes up the questions of 
Emilia's real sentiment toward the prince, of 

1 Professor Winkler probably did not notice this important 
article in time for his Introduction, for he only alludes to it 
in a brief note added at the end. 
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her tragic guilt and of the inevitable necessity 
of the catastrophy. In these three points he 
essentially accepts the conclusions of Kuno 
Fischer in his Lessing als Reformator der 
deutschen Literatur ; that is to say, he finds 
no evidence that Emilia secretly loved the 
prince, he regards her compliance with her 
mother's wish in neglecting to inform Appiani 
of the scene in the church as her tragic guilt, 
and considers the catastrophy as, at the mo- 
ment, the only possible issue. The notes 
show wide and careful reading and, with 
occasional translations, explain difficulties of 
language or thought. The book is a thoroughly 
good piece of work. 

Professor Winkler's stand-point differs radi- 
cally from that of the edition just discussed. 
He believes that Emilia was attracted by the 
prince's personality, and that her moral will was 
paralyzed in his presence, thus making the 
tragic conflict her inability to obey the prompt- 
ings of honor and of duty. So far he essen- 
tially agrees with Erich Schmidt, but not so 
concerning the catastrophy. Odoardo's act 
he considers as the natural result of the un- 
balanced idealism of his disposition and there- 
fore as inevitable. The characterization is a 
well-matured and thoughtful production. Pro- 
fessor Winkler also specially emphasizes the 
influence of Diderot in determining Lessing to 
make his drama a "trag^die bourgeoise," in- 
stead of following Livy's story more closely. 
The notes are largely critical, dealing in many 
cases with the dramatic development, and are 
therefore especially interesting. The book 
merits high rank in the excellent series to 
which it belongs. 

Lewis A. Rhoades. 
Cornell University. 



NEW TEXT-BOOKS IN RHETORIC. 

The Principles of Rhetoric. By Adams Sher- 
man Hill. New edition, revised and en- 
larged. Harper & Brothers, New York: 
1895, pp. x, 431. 

A Handbook of English Composition. By 
James Morgan Hart. Eldredge & Brothers, 
Philadelphia : 1895, pp. xii, 360. 

It is probable that no two teachers of English 

Composition, certainly among those who have 



taught long enough to pass through the stage 
of imitation, follow precisely the same method 
of instruction. This wholesome variety of 
method naturally leads to one result that is 
not altogether desirable, — the multiplication 
of text-books. So many instructors in English 
Composition have apparently felt the lack of 
a suitable manual, and have undertaken to 
supply that lack, that there are now text-books 
in abundance, suited to students of every age, 
and representing many methods of instruc- 
tion. 

The books named above are the rightful 
successors of books that have been so long in 
the field that they have outlived many inferior 
works, now forgotten. Each book is the fruit- 
age of the writer's wide experience as a 
teacher of Rhetoric. The Principles of Rhet- 
oric, by Professor Adams S. Hill, appeared in 
1878 ; after seventeen years of use in the class 
room it re-appears, "newly revised and en- 
larged to almost as much again as it was." 
Professor Hart's Handbook of English Com- 
position, though a new work, is written to 
take the place of a book by the father of the 
author,— a book which has been widely used 
for nearly twenty-five years, and which many 
teachers of to-day remember as the guide by 
whose aid they were initiated into the mys- 
teries of English Composition. The fact that 
there was an earlier book, though it is no- 
where mentioned, perhaps accounts for the 
presence in the later book of certain features 
which are not commonly found in handbooks 
of English Composition. 

When the first edition of The Principles of 
Rhetoric appeared (in 1878), the treatises of 
Campbell and Whately were still in general 
use in American colleges : and there need be 
no hesitation in saying that for class-room use, 
Professor Hill's book was clearly an advance 
upon anything that had hitherto been pub- 
lished in English. It was eminently a practical 
rhetoric, — a title that has since been claimed 
for more than one text-book. For seventeen 
years The Principles of Rhetoric has been 
tested in the class room ; and, admirable 
though it is, the book has been found deficient 
in certain directions. The best evidence of 
this inadequacy is the use of supplementary 
books; for example, on Exposition, Argumen- 



